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Week of August 18, 1957 


Section ONE 


may we QUOTE ¢ 2 you on that? 


[1] JounN Foster DULLEs, 
U S Sec’y of State, appear- 
ing before a Congressional 
group: “Not for a minute do 
I think the aim of the State 
Dep’t is to make friends. The pur- 
pose of the State Dep’t is to look 
after the interests of the U S. 
Whether we make friends, I do 
not care.” ... [2] Boris Morros, 
62-yr-old Russian-born musical 
director, who served 12 yrs as an 
American counterspy: “I beg of 
you (U S senators) as I begged the 
State Dep’t, don’t compromise with 
Russians. They are your enemies; 
stay away from them.”... [3] 
Premier Davin Ben-Gurion, of Is- 
rael, addressing a meeting in Jeru- 
salem, under direction of World 
Zionist Organization: “The 1,700,- 
000 Jews now living in Israel con- 
stitute only 14% of the world’s 
Jewish population. We must take 
in at least 2,000,000 more immi- 
grants during the next few yrs. 


This is more impor- 
tant to Israel’s safe- 
ty than the main- 
tenance of a Ist- 
class army.” ... [4] 
Soviet Communist 
leader NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV, urging 
E German farmers to grow more 
grain: “Corn is sausage on the 
stalk; it is butter, beefsteak and 
bacon!” ... [5] Rep Jonn A Buart- 
nIK (D-Minn) chmn, House sub- 
committee: “The American people 
are being hoodwinked into spend- 
ing $100 million annually on 
weight-reducing remedies that are 
usually worthless.” . [6] NEIL 
McELroy, chosen by Pres Eisen- 
hower as new Sec’y of Defense, 
on giving up a $285,000 job as head 
fo Proctor & Gamble, to accept a 
$25,000 gov’t post: “Well, I certain- 
ly didn’t take the job for profit!” 
. [7] Dr NorMAN VINCENT PEALE, 
author & minister, describing a To- 
kyo tazi ride: “You get in, crouch 
down, and practice faith.” 











' 


One might observe cynically that 
the Congress could have saved a 
bit of time by making an extra 
carbon of the ’57 agenda to be used 
as a worksheet for the ’58 session. 
Certainly it cannot be denied that, 
as the legislators plan for adjourn- 
ment, they face an uncommonly 
heavy volume of unfinished busi- 
ness. 

Next yr, however, will present 
some rather special problems that 
must be dealt with, in add’n to the 
carry-over of such perennial issues 
as Hoover Commission reforms, 
Alaska-Hawaii statehood, natural- 
gas regulation, tax reduction, etc. 

Keep in mind that ’58 is an elec- 
tion yr. The terms of all Repre- 
sentatives expire, and 32 Senate 
seats will be vacated (21 Repub- 
lican, 11 Democratic). Both parties 
suffer from acute attacks of elec- 
tion jitters. As usual, legislative is- 
sues will be viewed with an eye to 
Nov polls. 

Republicans have expressed some 
covert thought of organizing the 
Senate in ’58. In the present deli- 





cate balance, this conceivably could 
be accomplished by the death of a 
Democratic senator representing a 
state currently presided over by a 
Republican governor. The gover- 
nor, presumably, would app’t a Re- 
publican to the unexpired term. 
There are 9 states where such a 
situation could obtain. But in 
13 states a Democratic governor, in 
a similar situation, might act to 
diminish Republican ranks. 

Next yr Congress must review 
the social security system; consider 
increasing benefits, lowering re- 
tirement and disability age mini- 
mums. A type of legislation diffi- 
cult to defeat in election yr. An in- 
evitable consequence: rates will 
have to be raised. But Congress, 
characteristically, may try to post- 
pone the reckoning. (The social se- 
curity fund will show a deficit late 
this yr or early ’58, due primarily 
to coverage of self-employed farm- 
ers and lowering eligibility age of 
women from 65 to 62.) 

Tax reduction and revision of 
labor laws promise considerable 
debate and dissension next yr. 
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ACCIDENTS—1 

A good way to get your name in 
the newspaper is to walk across 
the street reading one.—FRANKLIN 
P JONES. 


ACTION—2 

Some time ago a man had a flat 
tire on his way to church on Sun- 
day morning. He arrived at the 
church very late. As he was hurry- 
ing up to the church door, he met 
another man coming out. He inq’d: 
“Is it all done?” The man coming 
out of the church gave an unex- 
pected answer. “No,” he said, “it 
has only been said. We are just 
Starting out to do it.”—Hatrorp E 
Luccock, Christian Herald. 


AGRICULTURE—Production—3 

Forty yrs ago, the average Amer- 
ican farm family provided for 
barely half a dozen consumers be- 
yond its own needs. Today each 
farmer is producing for 17 con- 
sumers. 

If that were not the case—if our 
farms still were operating with the 
techniques of a generation or so 
ago — it is estimated that the 
nat’n’s food bill would be at least 
$8,000,000,000 a yr higher than it 
is—-Industrial Press Service. 


AMERICANA—4 

America is the only country in 
the world where a man can afford 
to bld a 4-bedroom house by the 
time all of his children are old 
enough for college—O A Battista. 


BEHAVIOR—5 

It is a little ridiculous to confess 
our “manifold sins” to God in 
prayer and then at the Commun- 
ion breakfast try to impress our 
neighbor with our superiority over 
him. — Wm A Spurrier, Guide to 
the Good Life (Scribner). 


“ ” 


Some people are like owls. They 
get the reputation for being wise 
just by hooting at everything. — 
Guy Wacner, Director, Curriculum 
Lab’y, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, “Toward Better Reading in 
Our High Schools,” Education. 


BOOKS—Reading—6 

While it is discouraging that 
only about 17 to 25% of the adult 
population is likely to have read as 
much as a single book in the past 
month, it is encouraging that we 
can be shocked by such figures.— 
LesTER ASHEIM, Dean, Graduate 
Library School, Univ of Chicago, 
“The Distinctive Value of Books,” 
Library Jnl, 7-’57. 


BROTHERHOOD—7 

Brotherhood doesn’t come in a 
pkg. It is not a commodity to be 
taken down from the shelf with 
one hand—it is an accomplishment 
of soul-searching prayer and per- 
severence.—OveTa CULP HosByY. 








The new $23,446,000 Senate Of- 


fice Bldg is scheduled for com- 
pletion early in ’58, but there is 
some apprehension that many of 
its 4-room suites (each equipped 
with a new $800 electric vibrating 
chair to ease nerves) may go un- 
occupied until after the next elec- 
tion. Few senators have any pres- 
ent intention of moving into the 
new structure. Most of them are 
satisfied in the old Senate Office 
Bldg, which is supposed to be re- 
modeled into 4-room (instead of 
present 3-room) suites as soon as 
enough senators move out to make 
way for workmen. 

Virtually every suite in the old 
bldg has important history attach- 
ed to it thru some previous occup- 
ant. Senators are very partial to 
tradition. They don’t go in much 
for change of habits or work—and 
they strongly resist any change as 
far as the Senate itself is concern- 
ed. Senators now serving can’t be 
compelled to move into the new 
bldg. But the stalemate can be 
broken in some degree after the 
next election. New senators can be 
assigned to the new bldg. They will 
have no choice. 

While the new bldg will have 
more conveniences than the old, it 
is located a block farther from the 
Capitol. However, a new subway is 
being installed, so that senators 
will not be obliged to walk. 


Quilt 
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CHARACTER—8 

Character is the spiritual house 
in which we live. It’s never a per- 
fect house—certainly never in this 
world. There are uneven floors, 
dark and cramped rooms; with 
here a rotting beam and there a 
dislodged brick. It is not always a 
comfortable house, nor one of 
which you can be so proud that 
you can throw wide the front door 
and invite a passerby to come in 
and go thru the house with you. 
Character is also the clothing of 
the spirit, and here, too, the gar- 
ment can be inadequate, thread- 
bare, even downright shoddy. But 
floors can be leveled, rooms opened 
to light and air, constricting walls 
torn down for greater freedom, and 
beams and bricks replaced. As for 
the designing, you can pick out a 
flaw in the pattern and with the 
courage and suffering of humility 
you can rebuild it—Farrn BaLpwin, 
Face Toward the Spring (Rhine- 
hart). 


CHURCH—Contributions—9 

The trouble with most church 
denominations is that the ones in 
the collection box are too small.— 
GLENN R BERNHARDT. 


Some people who give the Lord 
credit are reluctant to give him 
cash.—JacK HERBERT. 


COURAGE—10 

Some people call courage the 
competitive spirit, some call it the 
victory spur, others call it the 
fighting heart. Bobby Dodd, Geor- 
gia Tech’s athletic director, once 
gave this definition: “It’s like a 
blaze inside that leaps up to its 
brightest when the other team is 
on the one-yd line in a scoreless 
game.”—JacK KyTLe, “Courage is a 
Bright Blaze,” You, 8-’57. 

































Some time ago Weltwoche, of Zu- 
rich, one of the best of the Euro- 
pean weeklies, published an article 
by John Gunther, relating his per- 
sonal experiences in Moscow. One 
sentence read: “You can buy a coat 
or a suit in any color, as long as it 
is black.” 

Ever since the poor editor has 
been inundated with letters point- 
ing out that the sentence makes no 
sense. Did the author perhaps in- 
tend to write “any size” instead of 
“color”? At ist there were patient 
explanations; a reiteration of 
Henry Ford’s original wisecrack 
with respect to the Model T auto- 
mobile. Finally, last wk, came a 
note of complete frustration and 
resignation: “We shall no longer 
try to explain it,” the editor wrote. 
“For a joke with an explanation is 
certainly not a joke.” 


“ ” 


The Democratic Digest, which 
has explored almost every possible 
path to solvency, is now off the 
newsstands; sold only by subscrip- 
tion. At the reduced price of $1 a 
yr, it now has an all-time high 
circulation of 76,000. But with ris- 
ing production costs, it still runs 
deep in the red. 


“ ” 


Newsweek (8-5-’57) presents a 
special survey, “Operations—Need- 
ed and Not.” Dr Paul R Hawley, 
director, American College of Sur- 
geons, is credited with the state- 
ment that “More than 50% of sur- 


border 


Near Graz, Austria, 
patrols spent wks trying to pin 
down signa] flares. Instead of 
expected smugglers, they found 
a young forest ranger sending 
messages to his wife via rock- 
ets. A red flare meant, “Start 


supper; I’m coming soon.”— 
Weltbild, Munich (QUOTE 
translation). 





es 
47 


gery done in this country today is 
performed by men without formal 
training.” How many unjustified 
operations? Hard to say. But “in 
the case of some operators,” 60% 
of appendectomies and a third of 
hysterectomy operations are un- 
justified. 


Writing in Etc, official organ of 
Internat’! Society for Gen’l Se- 
mantics, Dr S I Hayakawa, of San 
Francisco State College, views the 
new automobiles as “sex symbols 
of potency.” He goes on to say that 
they have sacrificed all else—‘com- 
mon sense, efficiency, economy, 
safety, dignity, and especially 
beauty — to psychosexual wish- 
fulfillment.” Buyers of current 
models, according to Dr Hayak- 
awa, turn to the rocket ship motif 
because they are living in a “fan- 
tasy world of power and heroic ac- 
tion in distant, interplanetary 


spaces.” 
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DECISION—11 

When a firm, decisive spirit is 
recognized it is curious to see how 
the space clears around a man and 
leaves him room and freedom.— 
Joun Foster, Toastmaster. 


DRINK—Drinking—12 

We have reached the point 
where intoxicants have begun to 
tyrannize over much of modern 
social life. Their use is paraded in 
such a way as to suggest to the ris- 
ing generation that no happy so- 
cial life is possible without them. 
Not only is drinking given the 
stamp of approval, but it is sur- 
rounded with an aura of positive 
virtue—Rev W F Barroor, Angli- 
can Primate of All Canada. 


EDUCATION—13 

Schools are being held on short 
sessions, double shifts, by unquali- 
fied teachers, in garages, coal bins, 
basements, and abandoned church- 
es, while we spend billions of dol- 
lars on highways, billions for beer, 
and billions for television to see 
soap operas.—Pres Cart J MEGEL, 
American Fed’n if Teachers. 


At a college gathering a speaker 
said that education ought to deal 
with practical things. He wanted 
his son to know how to do practi- 
cal things, how to milk a cow. An- 
other speaker said he too wanted 
his boy to know how to do practi- 
cal things, how to milk a cow, but 
he would also like him to know 
how to do some things that a calf 
couldn’t do better—Harry T Hur- 
CHINSON, Jr, “Don’t Cut Corners,” 
Church Mgt, 7-’57. 
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FAMILY LIFE—14 

The typical modern home no 
longer resembles a Currier and Ives 
lithograph crowded with adults 
and children having a good time 
together. It looks instead like a 
composite adv’t for the latest in 
furniture, home appliances. . .with 
the family seldom all together be- 
cause (someone) is elsewhere on 
achievement bent. — HELEN SHER- 
MAN & MarRJoRIE CoE, The Chal- 
lenge of Being a Woman (Harper). 


Qube scrap book. 


“By the splendor of God, I 
have taken seizin of my king- 
dom; the earth of England is 
in my two hands.” 

Thus prophetically spake 
Wiriam I, surnamed the Con- 
queror, King of England (b 
Sept 9, 1087) as he slipped and 
fell when landing at Pevensey, 
England, Sept 28, 1066. The 
“earth of England” thus seizin 
has never since been in alien 
hands. 


FREEDOM—15 

The great test for freedom, it 
seems to me, will be the responsi- 
bility of the generation which will 
run our affairs in the next 40 yrs. 
If they are guided by aims of ster- 
ile materialism, they can do a great 
and perhaps fatal harm to man- 
kind’s freedom. For the massive 
and complex structures that are 
already burgeoning are capable of 
regimenting all society—Pxumi R 
GraHAM, Pres, Washington Post & 
Times. 











FUTURE—16 

The world war of our century 
will be decided in the souls of 
mankind and its outcome will de- 
pend on who has more belief, ra- 
diance, and power of conviction: 
the free world, communism, or a 
communistic - fascistic system of 
the future—LorENz Sruck!, “Welt- 
krieg um Seelen,” Weltwoche, Zu- 
rich (Quore translation). 


GOD—and Man—1l7 

A man without God is not like a 
cake without raisins; he is like the 
cake without the flour and milk; 
he lacks the essential ingredients 
of happiness. — Bishop Fuitton J 
SHEEN, syndicated col. 


“ ” 


We mostly credit ourselves with 
the good things that happen, but 
blame the bad “breaks” on God.— 
Paul Harvey News. 


GOVERNMENT—Paternalism—18 

One of the hardest tasks of an 
independent man today is keeping 
the gov’t from taking care of him. 
—Brevities. 


HAPPINESS—19 

Happiness is not born full-orbed; 
it must be fashioned out of the 
raw mat’ls of life—CHas TEMPLE- 
Ton, “Happy Is As Happy Does,” 
Christian Herald, 8-’57. 


HEROISM—20 

Hero-worship is healthy. It stim- 
ulates the young to deeds of hero- 
ism. — FRANKLIN J KELLER, “And 
Ride Singing Forth!” High Points, 
6~-’57. 


HOME—Ownership—21 
More than 60% of today’s homes 
are occupied by owners. — “New 


Balance Promises Greater Prosper- 
ity,” Nation’s Business, 8-’57. 


Anthology of Anecdotes 

We have 60 copies of this 
436-page book, containing near- 
ly 600 “Meet-the-Situation” 
stories edited by Maxwell Droke. 
While the small stock lasts, 
these display copies are offered 
to Quore subscribers ona first- 
come-first-served basis at the 
bargain price of $2 each, cash 
with order. (Regular publica- 
tion price, $3.50.) No bookstore 
orders. 





rr) 
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INDIVIDUALITY—Lack—22 

Individual man seems to be giv- 
ing way to mass man... The mo- 
tion picture dictates our styles and 
sometimes our morals. The colum- 
nist provides us with premasti- 
cated ideas. Book clubs select our 
reading. Our business is done with 
chain stores and chain banks. We 
live under a dictatorship of psy- 
chological pressure and social at- 
mosphere. Wherever you look, the 
mass man is enroaching on indi- 
vidual man. — Epw L R ELSON, 
America’s Spiritual Recovery (Re- 
vell). 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—23 
Billy Graham, evangelist, speak- 
ing in Madison Sq Garden, N Y, 
offered parents six suggestions on 
how to curb juvenile delinquency: 

1. Take time with your children. 

2. Set your children a good ex- 
ample. 

3. Give your children ideals for 
living. 

4. Have a lot of activities planned 
for your children. 

5. Discipline your children. 

6. Teach them about God.—uwUP. 


i 
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Democracy’s Dome 

No Washington visitor can ever 
forget a 1st view of the Capitol by 
night, with the great dome illumi- 
nated against the darkened sky. 

But we have almost forgotten 
the one man who made possible 
this majestic spectacle. His name 
was RicHarD H STANTON, and he 
was born in Alexandria, Va, 145 yrs 
ago (Sept 9, 1812). 

A mbr of Congress and chmn of 
the Public Grounds Committee, 
Stanton was among the Ist to per- 
ceive that alterations then in prog- 
ress on the Capitol would dwarf 
the old, flat dome of the original 
structure. He carried his plea for 
an impressive new dome to Cong- 
ress, battled against stubborn op- 
position, and finally on the last 
day of the final session of 1855, he 
secured an appropriation of $50,000 
It was the 1st of many battles. For 
the dome, upon completion, repre- 
sented a cost of $1,047,291.89. 

During the war period Pres Lin- 
coln insisted that work on the 
Capitol dome be continued, as a 
symbol of the permanency of the 
union. 

At war’s end, when rep’s of 
North and South met on ship in 
Hampton Roads to negotiate, Sen 
R M T Hunter, of Va, representing 
the Confederacy, turned eagerly 
to Sec’y Seward and asked, “Sir, 
how goes the Capitol? Is the great 
dome yet in place?” 


Qui 
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LIFE—Living—24 
Many of us need the prayer of 
the old Scot, who mostly feared de- 
cay from the chin up: “Lord, keep 
me alive while I’m still living.”— 
Nuggets, nm, Barnes-Ross Co. 


LOVE—25 

Love is not blind—it sees more, 
not less. But because it sees more, 
it is willing to see less—Rabbi Ju- 
LIus GORDON. 

Nothing beats love at first sight 
except love with insight——VmncentT 
ARGONDEZZI, Partners. 


MAN—26 

Everybody’s a_ self-made man, 
but only the successful ones are 
ever willing to admit it—Supervis- 
ory Mgt. 


MARRIED LIFE—27 

A doctor, writing in a British 
Medical Ass’n_ booklet, asserts, 
“Every row, properly handled and 
solved, is a new buttress to support 
a marriage. It can be very satisfy- 
ing, the only chance most of us get 
to do any dramatic play acting. A 
fine, constructive row clears the 
air.”—Look. 


MODERN AGE—28 

It is this which distinguishes our 
generation from all previous gen- 
erations—we possess total author- 
ity not only over our own times 
but over all the ages and works of 
man. Earlier generations have had 
the power merely to affect history; 
ours is the power to expunge it.— 


NorRMAN CousINs, editoral Satur- 
day Review. 
MONEY—29 
Money is what you swap for 


what you think will perhaps make 
you happy.—Frep SmirH, quoted in 
Phoenix Flame, hm, Phoenix Metal 
Cap Co. 

















Week of Sept 8-14 






Sept 8—Feast of the Nativity of 
the Virgin Mary. . . 800th anniv 
(1157) b of Richard I (Coeur de 
Lion) King of England. . . 365th 
anniv (1592) b of Peter Stuyvesant, 
last Dutch governor of New Am- 
sterdam. (He surrendered the col- 
ony to the English in 1664, when 
it was renamed New York). . . 40 
yrs ago (1917) the manufacture of 
whiskey was stopped in the U S, as 
a wartime measure to conserve 
grain. No curb was placed at that 
time on the sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages. 

Sept 9—870th anniv 
William I (the Conqueror) King 
of England. (“If the destiny of 
England can be said ever to have 
hung on the actions of a single 
man, that individual: was William 
surnamed the Great”). 145th 
anniv (1812) b of Richard H Stan- 
ton, chiefly responsible for the 
great dome on Capitol bldg in 
Washington (see Gem Box)... This 
day marks the 15th anniv (1942) of 
America’s lst and only bombing by 
an enemy plane. A forestry service 
fire-watcher near Brookings, Ore, 
sighted a seaplane as it circled the 
woods. Shortly thereafter a fire 
broke out, which was readily extin- 
guished. Investigators found incen- 
diary bomb fragments with Japa- 
nese markings. 


Sept 10——65th b’day of Arthur 
Holly Compton, American physi- 
cist; awarded Nobel prize in phy- 
sics, 1927. 

Sept 11—180th anniv (1777) Bat- 
tle of Brandywine, fought at 


(1087) b of 


Chadd Ford, Pa. 110th anniv 
(1847) 1st public rendition of Ste- 
phen Foster’s Oh! Susanna. . . 95th 
anniv (1862) b of Wm Sydney Por- 
ter (O Henry) American short- 
story writer (d, 1910). 


Sept 12—175th anniv (1782) siege 
of Ft Henry (now Wheeling, W 
Va) generally considered the last 
battle of the Revolution. The day 
was saved for Colonists by heroic 
action of Elizabeth Zane. To re- 
plenish the fort’s exhausted am- 
munition, she ran across a clearing 
to her brother’s cabin, filled a 
tablecloth with gunpowder and 
dashed back thru a hail of British 
and Indian bullets. 


Sept 13—The British who, 175 
yrs ago, were losing the American 
Revolutionary War (see Sept 12) 
fared better at Gibraltar. In a 
seemingly overwhelming French- 
Spanish assault, the attackers 
mustered 12,000 troops, more than 
50 ships and 212 cannon. British 
dropped red-hot cannon balls: blew 
up or burned every vessel; lost only 
12 of defending force. 


Sept 14—Feast of the Exhalta- 
tion of the Cross. . . 110 yrs ago 
(1847) Gen Winfield Scott, Ameri- 
can commander in war with Mexi- 
co, occupied Mexico City. 


Qué 
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Altho the average citizen is only 
vaguely aware of the fact, a titanic 
struggle is now in progress between 
forces seeking to establish toll 
(pay) tv and those who sponsor 
programs without charge to view- 
ers. 


Some form of pay tv is inevitable 
(for special events, sports, current 
motion pictures) informed persons 
agree. Since netwks and local tv 
stations will probably participate, 
one way or another, in the devel- 
opment, it is the advertisers and 
their agents who offer the most 
frenetic opposition. 


The basic question is whether 
toll tv shall be thru the air or via 
telephone lines. The ist method 
requires FCC approval. There’s 
some question whether FCC has 
legal right to authorize toll tv. Rep 
Celler (D-NY) of the House Judi- 
ciary Comm warns that action 
should not be taken without Con- 
gressional permission. This indi- 
cates a delay, estimated by some 
authorities as high as 5 yrs. 


So telephone lines appear to 
have the green light. But installa- 
tion costs are heavy. Who’ll put up 
the money? Perhaps a local the- 
atre or chain. Under Telemeter 
plan theatre would schedule spe- 
cial programs; get remuneration 
via coin boxes attached to home 
sets. 


- 
o 
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OPINION—30 

Man is a creature who has to 
argue down another man’s opinion 
before he can believe in his own.— 
Advertiser’s Digest. 


OPPORTUNITY—31 

Maybe one reason we miss so 
many opportunities is that they 
always look bigger going than com- 
ing. — Philnews, hm, Phillips Pe- 
troleum Corp’n. 


PEACE—32 

When Gavin Douglas appealed 
to the Archbishop of Glasgow, in 
the early part of the 16th century, 
urging him to try to keep the 
peace, the Archbishop, striking his 
breast, protested on his conscience 
that his intentions were peaceable. 
Alas for him, the ringing sound of 
metal revealed the coat of mail he 
wore under his robes. — “Rumor, 
False Report & Propaganda,” Pub- 
lic Relations Jnl, 7-’57. 


PHILOSOPHY—33 

If you can’t have the best of 
everything, make the best of every- 
thing you have. — Miss MULLarD, 
Woman’s Illustrated, London. 


POLITICS—34 

The farmer had gone and got 
himself elected to the legislature. 
After he’d served in the lawmaking 
body for 30 days, he came home 
for a wk-end. 

“Martha,” he said to his wife, 
“T’ve discovered one thing — it’s 
the ist insane asylum I ever saw 
that was run by the inmates.” — 
Capper’s Wkly. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—35 

Please drive carefully. Our chil- 
dren may be disobeying us—Japa- 
nese Road Sign. 

















SEX—36 

When sex is seperated from love 
and honor, it sinks into the slime. 
Hence the contemporary obsession 
with obscenity. . . If a writer pre- 
fers to deal with the animal in 
man to the exclusion of the angel 
in him, then this is not because 
the writer is “honest” and “brave.” 
It is simply because he has not 
the vision to see the whole human 
being, has not the competence as 
an artist to deal with so difficult 
a subject. — Ros’ ELLiot FITcu, 
The Decline and Fall of Sex (Har- 
court, Brace). 


SUCCESS—37 

How to succeed, if you think it’s 
worth the trouble: Hitch your 
wagon to a star, put your shoulder 
to the wheel, keep an ear to the 
ground and watch the handwriting 
on the wall—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—38 

There is nothing wrong with the 
public schools which a corps of 
able, dedicated teachers could not 
cure, if given the opportunity. — 
BEATRICE STEPHENS NATHAN, Tales 
of a Teacher (Regnery). 


VIEWPOINT—39 

A friend of mine once asked Max 
Beerbohm whether he had any 
hobbies, since none was mentioned 
in the books of reference. “I sup- 
pose I may claim one hobby of 
which I have never tired,” he 
repl’d. “I enjoy looking at things 
and people, especially people.” A 
little later my friend remarked 
that Max had been very lucky 
thruout his life. “I have been 
lucky ... yes... once.” “Only 
once?” “Once is enough. I was 
lucky to be born.” — HESKETH 
Pearson, “The Incomparable Max,” 
Theatre Arts, 8-’57. 





The official Soviet press bureau 
seems to be having as much trou- 
ble as the rest of us in keeping 
pace with developments in high 


places. A recent bulletin warned 
editors against making disparaging 
remarks about Eisenhower because 
Chruschtschow had recently stated 
that he was a “respectable person.” 
But by the time bulletin was dis- 
tributed the cited official had been 
relieved of job and status. 

Sonntag, a German East Zone 
paper, bemoans the taste of sup- 
posedly Soviet-minded students in 
their selection of pin-ups. It seems 
that in addition to “approved” por- 
traits of Marx and Lenin, ques- 
tionable photos of Marilyn Monroe 
and Sophia Loren are currently on 
view. 

It appears that public apathy is 
not strictly an American vice. Last 
month, the mayor of Gelnhausen, 
Germany (Western Zone) offered 
a glass of brandy and a cigar to 
each citizen who came to the town 
hall to take a look at the new bud- 
get. No one showed up. 


Sera, an Italian jnl, is beating 
the tom toms for a new pastry fil- 
ling. “It tastes so good that it will 
undoubtedly be eaten before you 
have time to make the pastry it- 
self. This is quite a saving of time.” 
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A man went to an ear, throat, 
and nose specialist and said, “Doc- 
tor, I am very worried. I am be- 
coming increasingly deaf. I can’t 
even hear myself cough.” After a 
lengthy examination, the doctor 
wrote out a prescription which he 
handed to the patient: “Get this 
made up and take it regularly af- 
ter meals.” The patient was puz- 
zled. He looked blankly at the doc- 
tor and said, “Will this do my 
hearing any good?” To which the 
doctor repl’d, “Not a darned bit, 
but it will make your cough loud- 
er."—S R McCativum, of Wanganui, 
New Zealand, in Rotarian. a 


Then there’s the one about the 
moron who thought steel wool was 
the fleece from a hydraulic ram.— 
Philnews, hm, Phillips Petroleum 
corp’n. b 


One of our favorite stories con- 
cerns a burly fellow who walked 
up to the teller in a Long Island 
bank one quiet afternoon, took a 
quick look around and muttered: 
“This is a stick-up! One scream 
and I'll fill you full of lead—now 
hand over all the dough.” 

The little bank clerk gasped, but 
managed to pull himself together. 

“C-could you k-kindly go to the 
n-next window?” he _ whispered. 
“T’m on my 1-lunch hr.”—E E KeEn- 
yon, American Wkly. c 


Que 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
CAROLYN GODsIL 

Boris Sirpo, the noted Fin- 
nish composer, has been tour- 
ing Europe this summer with a 
string orchestra composed of 
American girls. 

One evening, after a concert 
in Paris, the girls decided to 
go in search of a cafe out of 
the usual tourist line of traffic. 
A suitable place was found 
and, near collapse with hunger, 
the girls were faced with a 
problem: No one could read a 
single item on the menu. And 
there wasn’t a soul in sight 
who could translate for them. 
So one girl went into the street 
in search of a translator. She 
soon ret’d with a young man in 
tow. 

Hopefully,a menu was hand- 
ed the young man. He prompt- 
ly returned it with a shake of 
his head. 

“But I thought. . .” 

“You asked if I spoke Eng- 
lish and I answered ‘yes.’ I’m 
a tourist, just as you are. Sor- 
ry.” 





6 
Commented the wife to the re- 
turning husband: “Judging by the 
look on your face I’d guess that 
the people in your office had a 


damned hard day.” — Ihre Freun- 
din, Karlsruhe (Quvuore transla- 
tion). d 














While stopping at a New Eng- 
land hotel, a high-pressure N Y 
exec was suddenly taken ill. The 
elderly physician who attended 
him was much too deliberate for 
his taste. “Don’t know why I’m 
letting you take care of me in the 
first place,” snapped the _ exec. 
“Guess I just have a lot of faith 
in fools.” 

“Yup,” repl’d the old country 
doctor agreeably, “I can see you 
have a remakable am’t of self con- 
fidence.”—Tezas Outlook. e 


A dentist, intending to boost the 
morale of a young man, said jok- 
ingly, “You are a man and a man 
should be able to stand a little dis- 
comfort—or are you a mouse?” 

The young man repl’d, “Draw 
your own conclusion, Doc. My bro- 
ther just ran into that hole across 
the street.”—Oral Hygiene. f 


“ ” 


Great joy at the Bidule house- 
hold; a new daughter was born. 
But what to name her? 

Monsieur Bidule commented, 
“Anne is a nice name.” 

“Out of the question,” repl’d his 
wife. “I’d like to suggest Pharail- 
de-Leocadie.” 

“Hmmm,” hmm’d Monsieur Bid- 
ule. “That would be nice. That’s 
the name of the ist girl I ever fell 
in love with.” 

“You know,” mused Madame 
Bidule ... in a bit of a hurry... 
“on second thought, Anne sounds 
fine.” — Pourquoi Pas?, Belgium 
(Quote translation). g 


QUIPS 


After the Brawl is Over 
Among the things that never 
turn out as big as you expected is 
the welcome the office force gives 
you when you ret’n from your va- 
cation—Atlas News, hm, Atlas Fi- 
nance Co. 


Breath-taking scenery usually 
leaves tourists speechless only un- 
til they reach home and friends.— 
AL SPONG. 


“ ” 


Sad fact of summer life: Most 
vacation spots don’t feature the 
same gals that were in the ads.— 
Dan KIDNEY, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 


Reflection after a summer’s in- 
spection: “Bikini” once referred 
only to an atoll. Now it’s a swim 
suit—nothing atoll—Joan O’ConN- 
NOR. 


“ ” 


Post-Vacation Observation 
You have to tip the doorman, 
Or the man who parks your car; 
The hat-check girl’s another 
And the man who tends the bar; 
And then the cigaret girl, 
Man, you haven’t got a chance. 
The piper’s not the only one 
You have to pay to dance! 

SUSANNE DOUGLASS 


Quit 
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A beginner student at a Middle 
East college was constantly boast- 
ing about his mastery of the Eng- 
lish language. 

One day he told a fellow stu- 
dent: “I know the English well. I 
can even say to a person, ‘Come 
here,’ and he knows what I mean.” 

“Suppose you want a person to go 
there?” asked the other. “What do 
you do?” 

The beginner thought a moment 


and ans’d: “I go over there and 
then say, ‘Come here.’ ”—Tit-Bits, 
London. h 


“I'd certainly like to know how 
you and your wife manage to get 
along so unusually well,” comment- 
ed Riesling’s friend. 

“Oh, that’s simple. We use the 
same plan that so many other cou- 
ples do—she makes the unimpor- 
tant decisions and I make the im- 
portant ones.” 

“That sounds reasonable, but 
what is unimportant and what is 
important?” 

“Unimportant ones are decisions 
about when I should get home, 
how much pocket money I need, 
and where we'll spend our vaca- 
tion. An important one,” and Ries- 
ling pulled himself upright, “would 
be for example the question as to 
whether China should be allowed 
to be in the UN or not.”—Revue, 
Munich (Qvore translation). i 

A tourist stopped where a farmer 
was erecting a bldg. “What are you 
bldg?” he asked. 

“Wal,” ans’d the farmer, “if’n I 
can rent it, it’s a rustic cottage, 
an’ if’n I can’t it’s a cow shed.”— 
Brushware. j 


Qube 
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A mother of 5 children said that 
with her list baby she called the 
doctor every time the baby sneezed. 
But the other day when her young- 
est swallowed a nickel, she said, 


“Young man, that comes out of 
your allowance.”—Cappers Wkly. 
oe k 

A bad, bad man was shot in a 
saloon brawl in Cripple Creek, in 
the old days. They buried him; 
then everyone stood around the 
filled grave expectantly, waiting 
for someone to say a few good 
words for the deceased. 

All tongues were silent. 

At last one man, who had known 
the deceased longest, lifted his 
hand. “Friends,” he _ said with 
heartfelt feeling, “ol’ Jim used to 
shoot a mighty good hand of mar- 


bles when he was a kid.” — Atlas 
News, hm, Atlas Auto Finance 
Corp’n. 1 


“ ” 


It was the wk before Sandy Mc- 
Tosh’s wedding and he was talking 
over the arrangements with his 
best man. “Now, Donald, I suppose 
the guests will be giving us a send- 
off?” he inquired. 

“No doubt of it,” repl’d Donald. 
“Everything will be done in the 
customary manner.” 


“With rice and confetti and 
white ribbons?” 
“Ay!” 


For a min or 2 Sandy meditated 
silently. Then he gave utterance 
to another thought: “Do you sup- 
pose, Donald, in spite of the hard 
times, they will be throwing old 
shoes after us?” 

“T have no doubt they will.” 

“Well,” continued Sandy, “would 
you mind letting it get noised a- 
round among the guests that I 
wear 10’s and Bessie takes 6’s?” — 
Nuggets, hm, Barnes-Ross Co. m 























Ex-Officio Member 
Borden Company’s centennial 
celebration includes bringing a cow 
into its boardroom.—News item. 


We see the scene almost as though 
We, too, were at the table: 

Board members seated in a row 
And working, if they’re able, 


While just behind them, munching 
hay 
And ruminating slowly, 
There stands a cow, a symbol—nay, 
A creature well-nigh holy. 


Yes, here together are some gents 
Important as the devil, 

Along with one who represents, 
Let’s say, the working level. 


Harmoniously, financier 
And cow go through the meeting, 
The latter at the former’s rear, 
And resolutely eating. 


And if a member should begin 

To harbor doubts and fears, 

It’s good to know a cow gets in 
Just once each hundred years. 
99 
A man we know just finished a 
rather expensive course of dance 
lessons at the Arthur Murray Stu- 

dios. 

“You must be pretty popular 
with the girls, now,” commented a 
friend. 

“Well, no, I’m still not popular 
with girls,” he confessed. “But I’m 
real popular with Arthur Murray!” 
—E E Kenyon, American Wkly. n 





Alfredo Schulze, the abstract 
painter, sat in the bar and stared 
at the mass of bottles. “What’s the 
matter?” I asked. 

“It’s terrible!” he repl’d. “Yes- 
terday I found out for certain that 
I’m not a good painter.” 

“Then get into another profes- 
a 

“Too late. I’m famous now.” — 
Revue, Munich (QvuorTe transla- 
tion). 0 

This man who went to a psy- 
chiatrist said right away that he 
didn’t have much money and that 
he didn’t have any time to waste 
on that couch stuff; all he wanted 
to do was to ask the doctor 2 ques- 
tions. The headshrinker said that 
he didn’t really operate that way, 
but for one reason or another he 


agreed. 
“Well,” said the man, “my Ist 
question is: ‘Is it possible for a 


man to be in love with an ele- 
phant?’ ” 

The doctor thought that one ov- 
er seriously for a few moments, 
making allowance for a _ certain 
vagueness in terminology and so 
on. Finally he announced that he 
was ready to give a categorical 
answer. “No,” he averred. “It is not 
possible for a man to be in love 
with an elephant.” 

His visitor looked a bit disap- 
pointed and demanded assurance 
that the answer was really final. 
Yes; there was no question about 
it. 

“Very well then,” he went on, 
“my 2nd question is: ‘Do you know 
anybody who could use an oversize 
engagement ring?’ ”—Montrealer. 

Pp 
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PHILIP KINGHORN BURBRIDGE, 64- 
yr-old Londoner, upon being fined 
$2.80 for slapping Lord Altrincham, 
who criticised public-speech tech- 
nique of Queen Elizabeth II: “I did 
what Price Philip wanted to do 
and couldn’t.” 1-Q-t 


Don Ippon, N Y correspondent 
for London Daily Mail, discussing 
Altrincham incident: “Mrs Eisen- 
hower is so nervous she can hardly 
make a speech; she mumbles and 
blunders over a 6-line typescript. 
But I never heard of any American 
blasting the President’s wife for 
her shortcomings.” 2-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


More marvels of a mechanical 
age: automation finally ends the 
immemorial argument between the 
husband who neatly rolls the 
toothpaste tube from the bottom 
and wife who squeezes it at the 
top. (And why can’t men find 
something more important to wor- 
ry about than how their wives 
squirt toothpaste?) Anyway, Den- 
ta-Matic toothpaste dispenser will, 
says mfr, deliver a brush length of 
toothpaste at the press of a button. 
Button actuates an inner spring 
which squeezes the tube. Device, 
which is easily mounted on bath- 
room wall, holds any size tube, e- 
liminates waste and keeps tooth- 


paste fresh. All these virtues are 
obtainable for $1.98. 

People who like to drink on 
trains, planes, yachts and ocean 
liners can now keep their drinks, 
at least, steady. Drink-Buoy de- 
signed for use on such conveyances 
has a rubber glass-holder mounted 
in gimbals (we’re told gimbals are 
self-leveling, pivot-mounted de- 
vices.) Comes in either wall or 
table models, holds drink steady 
regardless of pitching or rolling 
motions. (We wonder privately if 
it really would have worked in a 
tornado we flew thru this spring!) 
Drink-Buoy is made by Ami Co, 
Inc, of Buffalo;prices from $4.95. 





